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A CORRESPONDENT informs us that the United States 
Mutual Accident Association of New York has recently 
sent out a circular to insurance men, offering special 
inducements to them to insure inthat concern. They offer 
a $5000 policy, with $25 weekly indemnity in case of acci- 
dent, for a membership fee of $5, less $3 commission, and 
guarantee that the entire cost of assessments shall not ex- 
ceed $13 a year. This concern has neither capital nor 
assets with which to guarantee anything, but is entirely 
dependent upon assessments made upon members who are 
under no obligation whatever to pay them. It is quite evi- 
dent that the association is in need of new members 
when it offers to make any sacrifice on membership fees, 
for these constitute the main reliance of the officers for 
their salaries; but then it is impossible to make the price 
of its alleged policies too low considering their actual 
value. 





THERE has been an unusually large number of incendiary 
fires of late, occurring in all sections of the country. The 
loss by these has been great, but it is a notable fact that 
innearly every instance of the kind the insurance compa- 
nies have been called upon to pay the damage. Dull 
times are unquestionably the main inciting cause of incen- 
diarism. When business is brisk, and everybody is busy 
and prosperous, there is no incentive for a business man 
to burn his property in order to realize the amount for 
which it is insured; but when business is stagnant, money 
scarce and notes falling due, many persons are found so 
lacking in honesty that they set fire to their stocks of 
goods, and, by their destruction, realize ready cash—in 
short, they sell out to the insurance companies, delivering 
their goods in the form of ashes. We are not among those 
who believe that every mysterious fire is of incendiary 
origin, but when incendiary fires are reported daily in the 
papers, we concede that the report must, in some cases, be 
true. Indeed, there have been many arrests of incendiaries 
lately and a few convictions. While so many suspicious 
fies are occurring, there should be a thorough investiga- 
tion made regarding each one, and when an incendiary is 
Proved guilty his punishment should be swift and severe. 
Arson is one of the most dastardly of crimes; the man 
who deliberately sets fire to his premises does so with a 
full knowledge that his act may lead to an extended con- 





flagration and include the loss of life; he takes the chance 
of including the crime of murder with that of arson, Fire- 
men should be especially on the alert for evidences of in- 
cendiarism ; they are usually the first to reach the scene of 
a fire, and then is the time to look for the cause, and as- 
certain if there are suspicious circumstances connected 
with it. It is not necessary that they should become de- 
tectives, but, as official guardians of the public safety, it is 
a part of their duty to prevent crimes of this character, 
and to make known any evidence they may find going to 
show that such a dastardly crime has been committed. 
No pains should be spared at this time to ascertain defin- 
itely the origin of every fire, in order that crime, if it has 
been committed, may be punished as it deserves. 





THE counsel for the old policyholders in the Southern 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Atlanta ought to be 
well satisfied with the outcome of the case they made 
against the company. It will be remembered that they 
brought suit to compel the officers to distribute the 
$1,000,000 or more of surplus they had on hand, and the 
Supreme Court of Georgia decided that it must be distrib- 
uted among all who had, at any time, contributed to it, 
the company retaining an amount sufficient to enable it to 
continue business. Then came the question as to how 
much it was necessary for the company to keep, and the 
testimony of experts in all parts of the country was taken 
on this point. Last week, whén the case came before the 
court, a compromise was made, by which the company is 
to distribute $300,000 among those who were policyholders 
prior to 1870. As the lawyers were to receive twenty-five 
per cent of the amount distributed, four of them received 
checks last Wednesday for $15,000 each, making $17,000 
apiece they receive after paying their portion of the ex- 
penses of litigation. An Atlanta paper some time ago 
said that there were about 50,000 claimants for the amount 
to be distributed, which will give each one about $4. True 
to their professional instincts, the lawyers get the lion’s 
share, and were sharp enough to make sure of their checks 
before the distribytion to policyholders began. 





ATTENTION was directed last week to a bureau of 
inspection that has been organized in this city, the object 
of which is to cause thorough inspections to be made of fire 
risks of all kinds, to report thereon to the insurance com- 
panies, and to make suggestions to propertyowners as to 
the means to be adopted to improve and protect their 
risks. In Philadelphia, W. H. Fraser has inaugurated a 
similar system of inspection for manufacturing risks in that 
city and vicinity, and is indorsed by most of the compa- 
nies interested in such risks. He not only makes reports 
to the companies as to the condition of the risks inspected 
and suggestions to the owners for improvements, but he 
issues from time to time cautionary circulars, directing the 
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attention of propertyowners to the enormous fire waste 
going on constantly, pointing out special hazards, and 
keeping them informed as to the precautions to be ob- 
served to prevent fires, and the best appliances to have at 
hand to extinguish them in their early stages. He has, in 
addition, issued two pamphlets on “ The Fire Insurance 
Problem,” which are full of valuable information. We 
have persistently urged upon the companies the adoption 
of a system of thorough and frequent inspection of all 
risks, but it is, perhaps, better that the work should be 
done by private enterprise, as the incentive to thorough- 
ness will lie in the compensation to be derived from the 
companies, and they will not be apt to pay for work unless 
it is well done and of value tothem. But inspections of 
risks and recommendations to owners for improvements 
will avail but little to reduce fire losses unless the compa- 
nies give force to the suggestions of the inspectors, and 
insist that the means of fire prevention and protection 
they deem necessary are adopted by propertyowners as a 
condition of obtaining insurance. Experience has demon- 
strated that owners of property care little for fire protec. 
tion so long as they can get insurance, and will not spend 
money to improve their risks when the insurance compa- 
nies will sell them fire indemnity at a low price without 
such expenditure. The fire losses of the country can be 
reduced very largely if the companies will unanimously 
sustain the inspectors in their recommendations by refus- 
ing to insure property that is pronounced by them to be 
in an unsafe condition. 





WE print in this issue some additional expressions of 
opinion by well-known underwriters as to the present con- 
dition of the fire insurance business, and the causes lead- 
ing to its unprofitableness. It all ciphers itself down into 
three words—“ general hard times.” The fire insurance 
business is simply taking its share of the depression that 
characterizes all kinds of business, which is more pro- 
nounced just now than it has been in some months, for the 
reason that matters have been tending in this direction for 
three years, and are, no doubt, approaching the culminat- 
ing point. The business of the country has been going 
through qa period of liquidation similiar to that which fol- 
lowed the panic of 1873; it has been going on quietly, 
and without any serious upheaval in financial circles, but 
the pressure upon all kinds of business has been none the 
less severe. It is estimated that the depreciation of values 
of all kinds has been greater than in the panic of 1873; 
consequently every one feels poor, and insurance shares 
equally with other kinds of business in the depression con- 
sequent upon suchan enormous shrinkage of values. The 
excessive fire losses of the year are also attributed in part 
to the hard times, which induce propertyowners to realize 
from the insurance companies the value of property they 
can sellto no one else. But while the volume of their 
business has been falling off, the companies have kept up 
their expenses to the maximum because of the excessive 








demands of the brokers, whose greed increases as the fe. 
quirements of the companies become more urgent. Up, 
wise and blind competition between the companies gives 
the brokers their opportunity, and the statistics show that, 
while the volume of premiums has been falling off, the 
commissions to brokers have been steadily increasing, 
Under existing conditions, it is wholly impracticable to dis. 
pense entirely with the services of these middlemen, for 
the public demand them; but it is certainly feasible to 
limit their compensation to a reasonable amount, corre. 
sponding to theconditions of the business. When stock. 
holders of companies receive as dividends upon the capital 
they have at risk a sum less than the interest earnings of 
such capital, and brokers are receiving from twenty to forty 
per cent of the premiums they bring in, it looks very much 
as if the tail was wagging the dog to a most disastrous ex. 
tent. The opinions expressed by leading underwriters, 
some of which were printed in our issue of last week and 
others in this issue, very clearly point out the reasons why 
fire underwriting does not pay. 





CERTAIN of the assessment companies have been send. 
ing out circulars notifying members that, on payment of a 
stated sum in advance on account of assessments, they 
would not be assessed during the year. The editor of 
The Insurance Times wrote to Superintendent McCall, 
asking if the companies had the right to do this. Mr. Me. 
Call referred the matter to the Attorney General, who re- 
plied that he found nothing in the law forbidding assess. 


_ment companies collecting assessments in a lump sum in 


advance. These companies base their estimates upon the 
supposition that they will be required to make ten assess. 
ments a year. Suppose a portion of the members were to 
pay for ten assessments in advance, and there should be 
so many deaths as to render twelve or fifteen assessments 
necessary ; would the company assess those who had paid 
in advance for the extra deaths, or would they distribute the 
extra cost among those who did not payin advance? The 
question is one in which the members of these companies 
are interested, and they should see to it that assessments 
are made equally upon all members. But the payment of 
a specified sum in advance by a member, on account of 
assessments for a given year, does not relieve him from 
liability for his proportion of any indebtedness of the com- 
pany that may accrue during his term of membership. 
This was well settled in the case of the Mutual Associates 
of Rochester, which concern went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. He brought suit against some members to recover 
the amount due from them on account of deaths that oc 
urred while they were members, but which the officers had 
not assessed for. The court held that a member was liable 
for his proportion of any indebtedness incurred by the 
company during his membership, and the fact that the 
officers did not make assessments to cover such indebted- 
ness did not relieve him of his responsibility. Judgments 
were entered against the delinquent members, and they 
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were forced to pay the assessments made by the receiver 
and costs. It does not matter, therefore, whether or not 
the officers of an assessment company agree to take a cer- 
tain sum in advance as payment in full of all assessments 
during a given year; the members are individually liable 
for the debts of the company, and no private arrangement 
they can make with the officers can relieve them from this 
responsibility. Moreover, according to the decision re- 
ferred to, a member cannot relieve himself of liability at 
will, The court held that his membership continued dur- 
ing the thirty days grace allowed him in which to pay an 
assessment, as his refusal to pay was the only notification 
to‘the company that he had withdrawn. His liability for 
indebtedness extends over this thirty days of grace. In 
fact, it is much easier to get into one of these assessment 
concerns than it is to get out, or to be relieved from liabil- 
ity for its debts. Paying assessments in advance certainly 
will not absolve the member from the obligations he has 
assumed. 





THE PUBLIC AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


NSURANCE companies have been long regarded by 
| people in general principally in the light of benevo- 
lent institutions. Premiums are collected from the public 
by these companies, and the money so collected is dis- 
bursed to the policyholders when they suffer loss. It is 
unquestionably true that the broad principle and purpose 
of insurance is to alleviate the sufferings of individuals 
when misfortune overtakes them, the nation or a portion 
of the nation contributing, through insurance dispensation, 
to relieve the losses sustained by individuals. In this 
sense insurance is beneficent and philanthropic, and the 
system is a grand and worthy one. But insurance compa- 
nies, like individuals of philanthropic tendencies, are liable 
to be and are frequently imposed upon. Those who are 
familiar with insurance matters have reason to know that 
the public, which expects and requires the fire insurance 
companies, for instance, to pay fire losses promptly and in 
full when they occur, has never hesitated to call on these 
companies to contribute to any project for which money 
is desired, no matter how foreign the object in view might 
be to the purpose of insurance. When legislators wish to 
levy a tax for revenue and they get at loggerheads as to 
the means of raising the money, this or that statesman 
taking grounds against crippling this or that branch of 
business by burdensome taxation, all can at least be de- 
pended upon to unite on the philanthropic insurance com- 
panies, which are popularly considered to possess treasuries 
that are inexhaustible. Indeed, so unbounded are the 
tax-paying facilities of these institutions supposed to be, 
that legislators generally give them “ preference” in taxa- 
tion overall other corporations or other branches of business. 
Insurance companies, in the public estimation, do not exist 
to make money; or, if they do make money, it is 
generally thought that wealth flows to them so easily 
and spontaneously that they are abundantly able to 





contribute to relieving all the ills that came to man 
from Pandora’s box of mythological fame. Our State 
governments tax the life and fire insurance companies 
whenever it is thought practicable ; the fire insurance com- 
panies are assessed to support the fire departments of cities 
and villages ; legislators look to them for their pin money ; 
all public and private undertakings solicit the patronage 
of the insurance companies when they can do so expe- 
diently; the promoters of public expositions, State and 
even church fairs, and of a thousand and one similar pro- 
jects, call on these beneficent companies for substantial 
assistance whenever opportunity offers. 

Of course, it is not to be supposed that the public will 
pause to consider the methods pursued by the insurance 
companies in obtaining their income. If it costs anything 
to collect premiums and realize interest on investments, 
what concern is that to anybody except to the managers 
of these institutions? Aslong as losses are paid promptly 
and in full and the companies continue to respond to the 
demands of philanthropy, what matters it if, after the ex- 
penses of the business have been provided for, those who 
furnish the capital for these great benevolent institutions 
should receive no profit for their trouble and risk? It is 
of no consquence to the public that for some time back 
the companies have been paying sixty per cent of premium 
income for losses, nearly twenty per cent for commissions, 
a liberal amount for taxes, and the remainder in incidental 
business expenses, The public is more particularly inter- 
ested in the disbursements of the companies, and not in 
their income resources. Though generally regarded as 
benevolent institutions, in their prosperity, when an era of 
depression and business competition comes on, when 
heavy fire losses ensue, and when a “bleeding” system of 
brokerage, encouraged and fostered by the public, has 
increased in proportion with the fire losses, so as to 
threaten to eventually consume the vitality of fire insur- 
ance, the public has shown a cold indifference, indicat- 
ing that after all insurance companies are, perhaps, purely 
business organizations, formed and conducted to make 
money, and have no philanthropic claim on the public. 
This idea has been intensified within a recent period, when, 
frequent and disastrous fires having demonstrated that the 
annual fire losses should be decreased or the annual pre- 
mium charges commensurately increased, the public has 
responded with no good will, and altogether ungraciously, 
to the demands of the underwriters for an advance in rates. 
On the contrary, in response to such calls of the companies 
for equity, various trade organizations, meeting at differ- 
ent times and places, have ignorantly threatened to insure 
in the irresponsible mutual companies, because the stock 
companies have signified a desire to receive requisite pre- 
miums for the risks assumed. But this latter suggestion 
is generally accounted impracticable by cool heads, for it 
is known that the mutual companies naturally share with 
the stock companies the fire loss experience complained of, 
and they do not possess the available resources to pay 
their obligations, as do the latter organizations. Evidently, 
in these years when the insurance companies do not profit 
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as in times gone by, the public has, in some measure, for- 
gotten the benevolent features of the system, and is not 
inclined to lend a helping hand, or even a sympathetic ear, 
to the struggling companies, many of which have fallen by 
the way, unable longer to compete in a business where 
there is little or no money made. 

Let it be remembered and seriously considered that it 
is the function of insurance to collect premiums from the 
masses, with the sole object of furnishing indemnity to 
all, and distributing substantial comfort to individuals over- 
taken by disaster. Of course, out of such premium collec- 
tions must be reserved a sum sufficient to conduct the 
company and pay the stockholders for the use of their 
capital invested—all else goes back to the policyholders 
in cash. Now, when it can be demonstrated by statistics, 
as in the experience of last year, that the fire insurance 
companies of this country are receiving an aggregate of 
premiums annually from the insured that is more than ten 
per cent too small to meet the actual fire losses on insured 
property and pay necessary expenses, the contractors in 
this indemnity agreement—~z. ¢., the insurance companies 
and the public—should call for a halt. Rates should be 
readjusted at this time, or the insurance contract should 
be so modified as to place more responsibility on the 
shoulders of the insured, so as to encourage greater care to 
prevent the occurrence of fires; propertyowners should be 
relieved of the popular idea that insurance companies are 
El Doradoes in themselves; they should know that the 
companies are benevolent institutions only in so far as 
they are the responsible dispensers of the contributions of 
the many to make good the losses of the few, their object 
being to relieve the misfortunes of individuals and dis 
tribute the cost in an unappreciable manner among the 
large mass of policyholders. This is all done, however, in 
a businesslike way, and on scientific principles, with cash 
capital as a guarantee of good faith, and the men who 
conduct the business can be relied on to know what the 
proper premium charges should be to furnish trustworthy 
indemnity, and what should be required of propertyowners 
in the policy contract. It is very important that insurance 
companies should retain, after providing for the losses of 
policyholders, a sufficient percentage on the premiums col- 
lected to pay expenses and declare reasonable periodical 
dividends to the stockholders, for the use of their money 
in so hazardous a business. The unquestionable fact has 
been referred to more than once in these columns that, as 
the nation has grown, the advancement of civilization has 
encouraged new customs and improved facilities for pro- 
duction that have tended to increase considerably the fire 
contingency ; new appliances more hazardous in their ap- 
plication, as regards inviting fire, and modern methods of 
manufacture more dangerous in operation, have been in- 
troduced, while, on the other hand, little regard has been 
paid to the exercise of greater care and the taking of pre- 
cautionary steps to avert fires rendered more liable to hap- 
pen than formerly. It has been shown that the fire losses 
have increased out of proportion to the increasing wealth 
of the nation. Is it rational, therefore, that propertyown- 








ers should expect, under these circumstances, to pay at 
present as low rates for insurance as they did years ago? 
Reason and equity are opposed to this, but facts show 
that, for assuming risks that have increased in hazard, the 
companies have inconsistently been paid reduced pre. 
miums as compared with former years. Statistics demon. 
strate that the insurance companies of this country which, 
ten years ago, received premiums averaging, on all classes 
of hazards, ninety-eight cents per $100 of risk, last year 
realized but eighty-three cents; and this reduction has 
been permited in the face of an increasing fire loss in all 
parts of the country. It must be evident to all intelligent 
persons ititerested that, to promote and maintain the 
equity of the present insurance system, the business must be 
invigorated by a positive advancement in rates toa standard 
commensurate with the increased fire hazards and losses, 
And if the insured public will not respond to the demands 
of equity and justice, then one alternative remains, and 
that is, refusal to insure. Those who purchase insurance 
cannot, in fairness, expect the companies to pay to indi- 
vidual policyholders, constituting the loss claimants, more 
than they receive from the mass of policyholders ; but this 
is the present tendency, when rates, if not at an ebb, are 
still obviously too low, and the fire waste marches on with 
increasing rapidity and with greater damage annually. 
Incidentally, the recent utterance of a prominent under- 
writer is important in this connection. He expressed the 
trueism that, self-preservation being nature’s first law, the 
more the companies can interest the average merchant, 
citizen or propertyowner in not having fires, the less will 
be the national waste. We but voice the sentiment of all 
sagacious underwriters whenever we say that, in order to 
place the insurance system on a firmer and safer basis, 
rates must be adequately and materially advanced, or im- 
portant modifications should be made in all policy con- 
tracts, compelling propertyowners to become coinsurers 
with the companies, thus stimulating them to a greater care 
in preventing fires. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





A CONTEMPORARY publishes a list of underground insurance on a 
risk sjtuated at 616 and 618 Broadway, and includes therein the Peoples 
of Pittsburgh, Union of Buffalo, Reading, Home of California, Michigan 
of Detroit, Pennsylvania of Pittsburgh and Germania of Newark, all of 
which are regularly licensed to do business in this State, excepting the 
Germania of Newark, which was licensed at the time the policy in ques- 
tion was written. It may ease the mind of our neighbor to learn that 
in the buildings mentioned and the one adjoining and communicating 
therewith the total demand for insurance exceeded $1,500,000, which is 
beyond the capacity of all the authorized companies in the State to 
supply. This much by way of explanation, 


* * * * 


THE use of electric motors is increasing, and is likely to increase 
more and more as the evident economy and utility of the power is de- 
monstrated. In many cases parties have put these motors into 
their premises without the slightest regard to the views of fire under- 
writers or the dangers of fire. The local board of this city has taken 
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up the subject and passed a resolution providing that, whenever elec- 
tricity is used in a building for manufacturing or as a motive power in 
any form, the companies shall not grant the privilege for such use until 
the inspector has examined it and given a certificate that the building 
is equipped in accordance with the standard of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters required for electric lighting. This action is broad 
enough to take in the new process of “ageing alcohol” (which is de- 
clared by the board to be “ special ’’) and all other uses of electricity in 
connection with manufacturing processes. 
¥ x * x 

SOME of the companies are using an indorsement granting a reduc- 
tion in rates, which says that the policy is so issued because the “ prem- 
ises containing the property hereby insured is equipped,” etc. A closer 
regard to plain English might be of service to some of the gentlemen 
to prepare clauses for general use. 

% % % % 

AMONG the recent offerings in this city we notice a line on the prop- 
erty of Mann, Byars & Co., 21 Glassford street, Glasgow, Scotland. 
The form (wording they call it abroad) contained one word which we 
commend to the form-makers on this side of the Atlantic. Referring 
to fixtures, it mentioned ‘counters, shelvings and all upfittings,” etc. 
There is an expressiveness about that last word which is admirable. 

x + ¥ ¥ 

THE temptation to do something singular and irregular is more than 
some offices can stand. The latest instance is a form which, we are in- 
formed, has been written by more than a dozen companies in this city, 
covering machinery and stock under a blanket item in a piano factory. 
This was not only irregular, but as unnecessary as it would have been 
to insure green cheese in a stock of lightning rods. Evidently some 
over-zealous broker has pulled wool over the eyes of some companies 
usually considered wide awake. 

* x * * 


THE Board of Underwriters has revised its classification of the vari- 
ous grades of spun silk and cordonette and twist, with a view of 
relegating these articles when weighted and in packages to the grade 
of specials. Raw and spun silk, as well as cordonette and French 
twist, other than black in packages, remain “ hazardous,” and open 
stocks of same are graded as “extra hazardous ;” but the experience 
of the companies with weighted or “loaded” silks in packages has 
been too costly to ignore the dangers of spontaneous combustion 
which lurk in such packages. The dealers are well aware of these 
dangers, and some of the companies now have proofs of loss lying on 
their desks from a recent fire from this cause. 


* * * * 


THE affairs of the North German Insurance Company have been the 
subject of much gossip during the past week, and its reinsurance in the 
Rochester German has been stated as a fact. This company has had 
a checkered experience for several years, and has never been regarded 
asamammoth, While its income has fallen off from $316,062 in 1879 
to $310,886 in 1883, its risks in force have increased from $18,262,951 
to $23,641,750. The company has been managed on the most conserv- 
ative and economical basis for the last year, and its early retirement is 
probable. The managers deny that the comfpany has yet reinsured. 


* * * * 


CONCERNING the number of risks in this State insured in mutual 
companies of New England, we are informed that the mills in Troy, 
Cohoes, Auburn, Utica and in other points in the interior are very 
largely covered in Massachusetts mutuals, which are not licensed to do 
business in this State. These risks have been gradually removed from 
the stock companies, until they have hardly a taste left of some of the 
best mill risks in the State. The stock companies are not only willing 
but would be glad to insure these properties at low figures; but so 
long as the Massachusetts mutuals can prey upon them, the regularly 
licensed offices can hardly hope for further favors in that line. This 
seems to be a direction in which the department can be very useful in 





driving out unauthorized companies. Just pounce upon some of the 
owners and make them toe the mark for violating the new law, and the 
day of the mutuals will be ended. They have not the excuse which 
prevails in the New York dry-goods districts. For these, there is no 
choice but to patronize underground companies or go without insur- 
ance, 

* % * 

A Goon joke is reported of an English company who lost a railroad 
risk through the competition of another office. The transaction took 
place in this city, and the regret over the loss of the policy was coupled 
with more of an angry feeling than usual in such cases. The success- 
ful company needed considerable reinsurance at a particular point, and 
through a local agent obtained most of it from the identical company 
from whom it had taken away the risk. This fact was not discovered 
until a loss occurred, when the manager’s attention was first directed 
to the absurd position in which the company was placed of helping a 
competitor secure a risk at its own expense. ° 

% % % * 


SUPERINTENDENT HARRISON of the bureau of surveys, in connec- 
tion with the local board, has issued a new roster of the buildings 
equipped with the automatic alarm, giving the schedule rating on the 
building without deduction for the alarm. The object is to make the 
deduction according to the form submitted, as well as to prevent cer- 
tain stupid underwriters from mistaking the rating as heretofore given 
(with the allowance for the automatic already deducted), and making 
a second deduction from the book rate. Perhaps it was a mistake in 
the first place, but the rate book is not yet free from errors, as we are 
informed by an active underwriter. Perfection is evidently not one of 
the virtues yet acquired in the local board survey department. 





BOSTON. 

The Withdrawal of the Shoe and Leather Fire Insurance Company From Fire Un- 
derwriting—Ilt Will Devote Itself Exclusively to Marine Business—The Condi- 
tion of Marine Insurance in Boston—The Rubber Manufacturers Mutual Com- 
pany—How Inspections of Factories are to be Made—Owners to be Required to 
Improve Their Risks—The Prospect for More Stringent Building Laws for 
Boston—Some of the Improvements Proposed—The New Chief of the Fire De- 
partment—-Some Local Changes. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The action of the directors of the Shoe and Leather Insurance Company 
in deciding to discontinue doing a fire insurance business, and to confine 
their attention to the taking of marinerisks,is an overturn which has 
aroused considerable interest in this city. It may be possible that the com- 
pany proposes to carry out the marine policy that a majority of its board 
of directors now favors, and yet at the same time it is hard to see how these 
gentlemen can make their undertaking a profitable one to the stockholders, 
The competition in the marine business, in Boston atleast, has been quite 
as severe as any that the fire business has ever known; and more than this, 
while the possible amount of writings is on the increase with fire risks, 
the marine business has suffered, and is still suffering a decided diminu- 
tion. In looking back over the records of our local insurance companies, 
one finds that companies that formerly took in annually $300,000 and 
$400,000 of marine premiums have now to content themselves with less 
than $100,000 frum this source. If the president of the Shoe and Leather 
were a younger man, it is probable that his personal objections to this 
transfer of business would have been sufficient to have prevented it. But 
it is not presumable that Mr. Abbott, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, would care to actively interest himself in the operations of the 
company for many years longer, and although he unquestionably did what 
he could to dissuade the board of directors from retiring from the fire 
field, his advice was probably conditioned by the assertion that, so far 
as he was concerned, it did not matter materially what line of policy was 
adopted. His interests in the company have not been specially in the di- 
rection of its marine enterprises, and, consequently, he must feel some- 
what out of place in thus being forced to devote his entire attention to 
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this particular vocation. Secretary Fuller has before him the brilliant 
success made by his brother, the president of the Boston Marine Com- 
pany, but it remains to be proved whether ability of this character is a 
family possession, and whether more than one marine company doing a 
large and free business can sustain itself in this city. The opinion of not 
a few of the underwriters is, that after a time spent in making the attempt, 
the directors of the company will consider it expedient to also reinsure 
their marine risks and gradually disorganize the corporation. It seems a 
little strange that a company that has for eight or ten years borne the heat 
and burden of a depressed and losing business should retire from the 
competition when the future outlook for profit is more promising than it 
has been at any time during the period referred to, and it is also curious 
that the Shoe and Leather should throw over its fire business and turn ex- 
clusively to marine ventures at a time when its associate company, the 
Boston Marine, is carefully studying the fire field with an idea of entering 
it when opportunities for such an entrance seem favorable, 

The rubber manufacturers have organized their company and, having 
located it in near proximity to the other mutual companies, are proposing 
to enter into active operations. They have gone into the undertaking 
with a vigor and determination which was hardly credited at the outset, 
and if this spirit is maintained throughout, it is not improbable that satis- 
factory results will follow. The present trouble is, that the number of 
factories which come within the company’s range is exceedingly small, 
and hence a total loss in any one of them would seriously tax the remain- 
ing establishments, taking from them for years to come the possibilities of 
making money in the saving effected in the difference of cost between 
stock and mutual insurance. It is proposed for the present, in view 
of the economy of the arrangement, and also in view of the inexperi- 
ence of the direct managers of the new company, to have the inspec- 
tion of the risks and suggestions as to improvements made by the regular 
inspectors of one or another of the old mutual companies. When these 
inspections have been made, and the suggestions referred to given, the 
critical period in the company’s history will have arrived. It will then be 
determined whether these manufacturers care to go to the expense, 
amounting in some cases to thousands of dollars, for the purpose of put- 
ting their factories in a substantially safe condition. They have not been 
willing to do this when the representatives of the stock companies have 
suggested changes and consequent abatements in rate, and it may be that 
they will consider the requirements of this new corps of inspectors to be 
equally onerous and impracticable. I think, on the whole, it will be for 
the advantage of the stock companies to have this undertaking succeed, 
for, if public opinion can be aroused on the subject of private defense 
and protection ; if propertyowners can, by a striking example of saving 
in fire loss, be made to perceive that the remedy for these tremendous an- 
nual losses lies in their own hands, then the stock companies will have a 
much easier time than they have hitherto had in urging on the work of 
improvement, and in lessening, in this vicinity at least, the value of the 
property which is each year given up to the flames. 

The inspector of buildings hopes to have better success next year than 
he encountered last winter in putting through the Massachusetts legis- 
lature a new building law for Boston. The trouble before was that the 
matter was undertaken at so late a day that the legislature was on the 
point of adjourning before the bill was presented, and the importance of 
the subject did not warrant its hasty consideration. Ifa bill approxi- 
mately like that which the inspector and his committee of builders and 
architects prepared becomes a law, we are likely to have in Bostona system 
that will approach nearer to the European standard than any now in force 
throughout the United States. If floors in all buildings, dwelling-houses, 
as well as stores and manufactories, are filled with plaster; if the walls at 
each story of the building are without wooden furrings, or if with wooden 
furrings, the space between is plugged solid for several feet with plaster; if 
he space under the treads in stairways is packed in this same manner and 
tall elevator ways made of brick, there is no good reason why the rapid 
spread of fires will not be checked in Boston, as they now are in Paris and 
other transatlantic cities, by want of material upon which to feed and 
means of extension. These are features, though by no means the most 
important in the building law, which we hope to get through in a few 
months more. . 

The new chief engineer seems to have brought with him decided good 
luck about fires. Since entering his office the alarms have not only been 
infrequent, but in almost every case the fires have been of a character which 
permitted of their promptextinction, If he could goon in this way for a 





year or more, the underwriters could well afford to make him a handsome 
present out of their net earnings on Boston business, 

The Eliot Insurance Company is to vacate the office on State street jt 
has occupied for so many years, for the purpose of going into another 
building on the corner of Kilby and Doane streets, adjoining the premises 
now occupied by John C. Paige. The Firemens Insurance Company 
will, after this change, vacate its present quarters and move to the office 
left vacant by the Eliot. Years ago the centre of the insurance business 
was on State and Kilby streets. Later on for various causes it was trans- 
ferred to Devonshire and Congress streets. But now the tendency is to 
get back to the old quarters, and Congress street promises soon to be as 
much denuded of insurance offices as Devonshire street has already be. 
come. FACE 

Boston, November 29, 1884. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Some Important Facts and Opinions Regarding Fire Under. 
writing. 


THERE was printed in these columns last week a series of interviews with 
certain prominent New York fire underwriters on the present insurance 
situation. During the week we have canvassed the views of other well- 
known and intelligent insurance men in the city, with results as set forth 
below. 


In reply to interrogatories submitted by our representative, E. F, 
Beddall, manager of the Royal Fire Insurance Company, said : 

The present condition of the fire insurance business generally is less 
satisfactory than it might be, which is evidenced by the withdrawal of 
several companies from the field, two of them New York companies, 
which have during the past month resolved to abandon the business and 
wind up their affairs. It is apparent that they at least consider the future 
prospects no more promising than the present, or nosuch action would 
have been taken. 

Like every other business, insurance has its ups and downs, its years of 
adversity and prosperity ; but the trouble is that more money is lost inthe 
bad years than is made in the good ones, and the balance for any given 
period is too frequently on the wrong side. Of the many competitors in 
the field, a few, either from superior managerial capacity, or from that un 
certain and mysterious agency known as “good luck,” succeed, and in 
place of those who fail other aspirants enter the arena, hoping that they 
will be those whom‘fortune will favor. 

Among the many causes that have produced the present unremuner- 
ative condition of the business is the reduction in the value of money. 
Where companies formerly obtained six and eight per cent interest upon 
their investments, they have now to be content with three ; and as from 
this source chiefly the companies have had in the past to look for their 
dividends, it follows asa natural sequence that these must decrease un- 
less an improvement shall take place in this regard. The heavy commis- 
sions that are now being paid to agents and brokers can only properly be 
regarded as an abatement of the premium, since the underwriter in estim- 
ating the value of any given hazard bases his calculations upon the net 
premium he receives. 

I do not think it possible, or even desirable, to do away with the broker; 
or, if possible, that it would benefit the companies. Under present con- 
ditions the assured pays or is supposed to pay a premium sufficient to 
enable the companies to allow a brokerage and meet the other expenses 
incidental to the business, and if the payment of this brokerage could be 
avoided rates would ultimately suffer a corresponding diminution. Com- 
petition would compel this ; with millions upon millions of floating capital 
seeking investment in such channeis as may offer a return beyond the 
normal rate of interest, it would be useless for the companies, by com- 
birations or otherwise, to attempt to advance rates much beyond the pay- 
ing point, because a new competition would arise that would quickly 
bring them down again. 

The fire losses of the current year have unquestionably been largely in 
excess of those of previous years. The cause of this I cannot explain, 
except, perhaps, that this experience almost invariably attends a time like 
that through which we are now passing, when the country is glutted with 
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manufactured goods for which there is no market, and an insurance com- 
pany under such circumstances becomes a frequent though unwilling pur- 
chaser. Taking the country through, asubstantial advance in rates has 
been secured, but the advantage of this has been more than offset by the 
increase in the number and extent of the losses. 

As I have said, the business is not in a satisfactory condition. I have, 
however, no remedy to suggest, and I believe there is none. Our busi- 
ness is subject to the same laws that govern other businesses, If the 
insurance business is continuously unprofitable, the capital embarked in 
it will be withdrawn ; if it is unduly profitable, new.capital will be brought 
in to share in the profits ; and it is for this reason thar I prefer that the 
present evils, such as they are, should be corrected by those natural laws 
which govern other pursuits, rather than by artificial methods, which, if 
affording temporary relief, will effect no permanent cure. 

But there is one evil from which the companies suffer which I will men- 
tion, and which I think should be corrected. I could never understand 
what right the public have to know how and where we make or lose our 
money. At the beginning of every year each company is compelled to 
present a statement to the several insurance departments showing not 
only its assets and liabilities, but also its receipts and expenditures, these 
latter items being so subdivided as to show the salaries, commissions and 
expenses paid, and also the premiums received and losses paid in each 
State, thus compelling us to disclose to the world what we are entitled to 
regard as the secrets of our business. I can understand the propriety of 
the State demanding and publishing a statement of our assets and liabili- 
ties in order that the public may be ina position to estimate what our 
policies are really worth, but I claim that here their rights cease, and I 
trust that our practical Superintendent may at some time see the wisdom 
of relieving us from any further requirement. It certainly serves no good 
purpose, while the publication of the returns, as now rendered, stimulates 
rivalry among the officers of companies in a direction that is not com- 
mendable, z. ¢., in increasing their premium receipts, which is generally 
done at the expense of their profits. 


Edmund Driggs, president of the Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance 
Company, said : 

The general impression of the best fire underwriters is that the 
fire losses will aggregate for the year about from $115,000,000 to 
$120,000,000. They will be far in excess of any previous year except 
1871 and 1872, and the number of fires, as well as the values destroyed, 
has largely increased. I consider that the only thing that has really 
saved our insurance interests from utter ruin has been the efficiency of 
the fire departments and good water supplies in the cities throughout the 
country. Were it not for the well-drilled and equipped fire departments 
and the ample water supply provided in the various cities, the entire in- 
surance interest would have been nearly wiped out by the fires of the 
present year. In connection with this subject of fire losses, I might re- 
mark that in my judgment from fifty to sixty per cent, or fully sixty per 
cent, have a direct incendiary origin or are attributable to gross careless- 
ness that is about equivalent to criminalty. The question then arises 
what can be done to check this willful, intentional destruction of prop- 
erty, the great carelessness in the management of property, this deplor- 
able and criminal negligence? Various plans have been suggested. 
Coinsurance for one thing has been agitated, but that does not 
protect property at all from dishonest, unscrupulous persons who 
will insure their property for all its worth or more, and on this score 
there is no protection in such aclause. In my opinion, all the various 
plans that have been suggested have failed to meet the case with one ex- 
ception, and that is the French system of making the assured a loser to 
the extent of from twenty-five to fifty per cent of any loss that may 
occur in consequence of fire originating on his premises. In other 
words, a three-quarter or one-half loss clause should apply in all cases 
where the fire occurs on the premises. That would prevent intentional 
burnings and induce propertyowners to be careful as regards the fire 
risk. After many years’ experience and a careful consideration of the 
subject, Ido not believe there is another plan that will ever put a stop 
to this unnecessary waste by fire in the United States. 

As to the value of careful inspection to provide against over-insurance, 
so far as manufacturing or mercantile risks are concerned, it would be 
impossible to intelligently inspect the volume of risks covered. A mer- 
chant may have $500,000 worth of stock to-day and the next day he may 
have not more than $250,000 in store. The manufacturer. may have his 





storehouses filled to-day and the next day it may be empty. But so faras 
buildings are concerned, it is perfectly consistent with the duties of the 
insurance companies to see to it that they do not over-insure them. 
The insurance of buildings can be thoroughly controlled by a good sys- 
tem of protection, but we cannot thus control manufacturers’ and mercan- 
tile risks against over-insurance, I might also say right here that I advo- 
cate a system of thorough surveying, conducted by the companies who 
take lines on the risks. 

As to the brokerage difficulties in cities—the paying of heavy commis- 
sions by insurance companies to the agents of the assured—I think the 
trouble began by allowing rebates to the assured. One of the saddest 
mistakes the underwriters ever made was to allow a rebate to the 
assured. It is worse than folly to charge a man $1oo to insure his 
house, enterit upin the books of thecompany as $1oo received, and 
then return back to him$15 asa rebate, and charge this amount up and 
carry it through the books. This system complicates the books 
of companies and demoralizes the business. There is no _prac- 
tical advantage derived from this custom, and it would be far better 
to charge the assured in the first place $85 for his insurance. 
This practice continues with the companies, and the effect has been to re- 
duce the premiums received by the companies thirty percent instead of 
by the ordinary fifteen per cent brokerage. Underwriters claim that the 
brokers should be paid by the assured, but paying rebates to the assured 
does not encourage this idea. The broker grew in the habit of claiming 
fifteen per cent of the premium as rebate for the merchant, and then he 
claimed fifteen per cent for himself. I say this was the starting point of the 
brokerage trouble. 

Now, as to the matter of some companies paying their agents fifteen per 
cent, others twenty per cent and still others twenty-five per cent com- 
mission, The equity of paying high or low commissidns, in my opinion, 
depends on the manner of doing business. Some companies doing about 
the same amount of business as the Williamsburgh City Fire employ from 
three to ten traveling agents, who receive salaries of from $2500 to $5000 
apiece, and these companies pay their local agents fifteen per cent com- 
mission. Now, we employ no traveling agents, and pay our agents any- 
where from ten to twenty-five per cent commission. Our general agent, 
whose headquarters are at this office, is our traveling agent. We examine 
everything and supervise everything from this office. When it is neces- 
sary for any portion of the field to be gone over, if the general agent does 
not attend to it, the president or the secretary goes. As tothe idea ad- 
vanced by Mr. Notman of the Niagara in the last issue of THE SPECTATOR, 
that companies that pay fifteen per cent should be in an agency at every 
place by themselves and the companies that pay twenty-five per cent 
should be in an agency by themselves, it is evident that legislation alone 
could control such a matter. Let me relate a little instance of the good 
faith of fire insurance companies bearing on this question of paying com- 
missions to agents. Some time ago, I, together with the managers of three 
other companies, entered into an agreement to do business through a 
certain agent or broker in this city. The three companies referred to are 
board companies, and stand as high and are as honored as the Williams- 
burgh City or the Niagara. The gentleman with whom we made the 
arrangement had control of a good class of business, and we agreed to 
give him twenty-five per cent brokerage. He furnished his office and his 
own clerks, sent in the applications daily, we filled the policies out, and he 
collected the premiums and did the work for twenty-five per cent commis- 
sion or brokerage. Well, the plan seemed to work well, and things ran 
along smoothly for a year or more, but some time in the second year that 
broker came into the office and, after talking for a little while, said : 
‘*Mr. Driggs, I have called on you several times for the purpose of hav- 
ing a little private conversation with you, but my courage has failed every 
time and I have left without saying what I have to say. I made certain 
arrangements with you some time ago to do business for twenty-five per 
cent ; now I want to know whether you cannot increase that commis- 
I was much taken aback, but told him plainly that twenty-five per 
cent was enough. He asked if we could not afford to pay as 
much as the other companies; and then he went on to explain 
that they had been paying him more than twenty-five per cent; 
he had been receiving thirty-five per cent commission from the com- 
panies with which I had entered into the arrangement. This 
agent was a gentleman, and spoke out what he had to say like a man. 
I remarked to him: ‘‘I have noticed of late that I was not getting as 
much business as I used to, but I will not pay you thirty-five per cent 
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commission, and I want you to understand that you must give me a fair 
share of the business or I won’t take any at all.” He left and we have not 
received much business from him since. Of course I did not blame the 
agent, but the blame rests with the presidents of those companies. I 
agreed with those presidents to do a fair and square business through this 
agent, and they went back on me. Now, I’ll warrant that they won’t tie 
me up again by any such agreement. 

How about the working of the Tariff Association in this city? I think 
the Tariff Association has done some good work, but they have failed to 
do very much important work. The Tariff Association has rated the dry- 
goods district, they have rated the bonded warehouses, and they have 
rated the cotton stores of Staten Island and several other important lines 
of business, but they have utterly failed and refused to rate anything be- 
yond those important big risks where big lines of insurance are carried. 
All the dwelling houses, all the furniture risks, all the retail business 
throughout New York, Brooklyn, Hoboken, Jersey City, composing the 
metropolitan district, they have failed to rate, and have absolutely re- 
fused to do so. In their individuality these risks are small, and small 
lines are written on them, but they are almost countless in number, and 
in the aggregate they form a very important part of the metropolitan 
business. And why have these ratings been neglected? Is it not be- 
cause that it is this class of business where small lines are dealt in that is 
sought most by the smaller, local companies, and the larger companies 
desire to have this field left open to competition in their effort to undercut 
and overcome the weaker companies ? I know of an instance where one 
of the big companies recently wrote a policy for $8000 on a dwelling 
house in Brooklyn for five years for a premium of $12, with twenty-five 
per cent off. This is, practically speaking, insuring at the rate of three 
cents per annum, with twenty-five per cent off. The Tariff Association 
has failed to rate the millions of small items of business, but most of the 
large risks have been rated. It is clear that the object of the great com- 
panies is to write the small risks so low as to swallow up the business of 
the smaller companies. I claim that the Tariff Association is maintained 
in the interest of the large companies and to the detriment and destruction 
of the smaller local companies, in thus failing to rate anything but the 
large lines that require the policies of the larger companies. I have said 
it before, and I will say it again, that I place no faith in the agreements and 
combinations of fire underwriters. Such compacts beggar the honest 
underwriter, and make the dishonest man rich. In the insurance busi- 
ness competition must regulate trade ; the demand and supply must gov- 
ern the price at which the business is done. No insurance company or 
individual can pass for any great length of time for much more than his 
worth. 


To the queries submitted by our representative to the New York 
Underwriters Agency, the following response was made: 


While the insurance business is strongly in favor of policyholders as 
long as any surplus remains, the outlook in the present condition of the 
business is unfavorable for all concerned, and especially for the compa- 
nies, inasmuch as the fire hazard is greater than ever, and increasing ex- 
penses are large, and the assured is practically irresponsible for loss, 
It is a noteworthy fact that high rates on protected risks make small in- 
surance and great proportionate loss. Unprotected risks are usually 
over-insured, are apt to burn and always prove a total loss. They ought 
not to be insured at all. Long term risks should be insured on a 
basis of regular discount on future premiums by accurate computa- 
tion. To discount on a three years’ risk the third premium at 100 per 
cent is more than any company can afford, no matter what the rate may 
be. When companies had to seek risks, such enormous discount may 
have been barely justifiable ; it certainly is not so when risks seek the 
companies. As to brokerage, brokers and other agents are really 
employed by companies, and must be paid by them. If the present 
system of rating continues, however, commissions should be graded. 
To overcome excessive commissions the companies should pay a 
moderate absolute commission, and in case of cancellation by the as- 
sured the assured should pay return commission (or expense percentage) 
instead of short rate as at present. As a fixed plan, it would not seem to 
be possible to do away with the brokerage system, and deal direct with 
propertyowners or only through regularly organized agents. Rates at the 
present time are too high for profit. High prices always hurt trade. 

Large increase has been made in rates in the past year in many cases 
and places, but the increase of premiums also happening is mainly due to 








increase of property and more general insurance. Competition {or 
risks is not as great as it bas been. Any responsible company can get all 
the business it wants, but under conditions that are likely to leave no 
margin of profit. 

Insurance, at first a charity, now seems to be a game of chance. Perhaps 
it is a menace to the safety of the community while conducted on the 
present plan of insuring things instead of people, and issuing contracts 
of valuation, although we deny they are such. All arbitrary plans for 
overcoming the difficulties and evils of the business we consider can only 
be enforced by legislation. Complete unison can never be secured among 
underwriters, and hence no permanent good can result from the agree. 
ments of underwriters on practical questions in the business, which can be 
regulated only by legislation. 


John W. Murray, vice-president of the German-American Fire Insur. 
ance Company, said substantially: 


We all know that the business is not in a flourishing condition ; the 
fire losses have increased considerably, and the margin of profit is very 
small, There are many defects and evils in the business, but it is use- 
less to suggest remedies to overcome them. These theories for bettering 
the business in this respect and that respect are all very pretty to think 
about, but they cannot be practically enforced. Long since I became 
one of those who believe that natural laws and competition alone can 
regulate the fire insurance business. There is no use in entertaining 
theories involving unison of action, for practice demonstrates that there 
can be no complete unanimity among underwriters. I have long since 
given up the idea of proposing remedies or recommending measures to 
better the business. Insurance, like every other business, must be taken 
as it comes, and the most enterprising company will be the most success- 
ful. The brokerage question I have not time to think about, and could 
not attempt to prescribe a remedy for it. As in other branches of busi- 
ness, so in the insurance business, there will always be found persons 
who will not commit themselves to agreements and will not keep them if 
made, The influence of such persons is to upset unanimity among other 
people. Tothe man who solves the brokerage question should be de- 
clared a handsome premium. In this company, I repeat, we have long 
since decided to treat matters connected with the business just as we find 
them. I do not, as others do, think that the general use of the coinsur- 
ance clause would be practicable. At all events, the coinsurance clause 
is a thing of the far future. What I would like to see encouraged would 
be a spirit of less anxiety on the part of the companies to do a large 
business. As such a feeling grows, of course, the assured will be 
compelled to be more careful in protecting their property. It would bea 
desirable thing to have greater effort made to keep risks in a more insur- 
able state. If it were possible for the stock companies to enforce recom- 
mendations for fire prevention like the plan pursued by the New England 
mutuals, it would be a good thing. But by the nature of things there is 
greatereunison among the mutuals than among the stock companies, and, 
therefore, the latter cannot enforce a system of fire prevention that would 
lessen losses by the burning of special hazards in the large mercantile 
districts, The stock and mutual systems are widely different and their 
interests are at variance. The mutual companies work in unison and are 
associated together like the nerves ina man’s body. The stock com- 
panies are not united, and they are supposed to charge for the risk as 
they find it, 


John L. Douglass, secretary of the Merchants Insurance Company, 
said : 

The fire losses have largely increased during the year, and there has 
been an increase in premiums, but the increase in premiums will not com- 
pensate for the additional losses. The general advancement of rates have 
tended to lessen the amount of insurance, and there has been less con- 
tributary insurance in cases of loss, which is a very serious result. I 
agree with other underwriters that we should adopt the foreign method of 
compelling the assured to take a portion of the risk, as a part of the policy 
contract, in order to stop the great waste and destruction of property that 
is now so prevalent. The three-quarter loss clause is the only remedy 
now open to underwriters in America, and I would recommend the 
use of the three-quarter loss clause and the use of the coinsurance 
clause in certain instances. What are considered the greatest defects in 
the present system of insurance? The lax and careless ar.d almost will- 
ful deviation from all settled, well-defined and customary methods of 
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honesty and high standard of character, in connection with careless and 
almost criminal neglect on the part of the owner and the assured as to his 
property, and the want of proper facilities in detail to put out fires, 
are among the causes that have demoralized the business, bankrupted 
many companies, and lessened the market value of the property of stock- 
holders. When the standard of honesty, mercantile integrity and general 
business and financial character is demoralized, lessened or belittled by 
people of bending views and elastic consciences, it is easily seen that 
there is need of a higher elevation of moral principle. The present tend- 
ency of reform and better government may have an influence upon the 
individual applying for insurance, and we trust that a higher standard of 
honor may lessen the losses and make insurance cheaper. 

My idea is that certain combinations among insurance men are advan- 
tageous and others are disadvantageous. In the latter case, extraordinary 
rates, the result of a local combination, under the form of a State board 
or local board, oftentimes lead to oppressive practices in violation of all 
well defined and equitable principles of insurance. 

In regard to improving fire risks, I believe in the adoption of the most 
approved methods everywhere for extinguishing fires, and in influencing 
proper precautions to prevent fires. I think that the best method of water 
supply for fire department purposes is the Holly system of direct 
pressure. Had the city of New York adopted this system in 
1879, when it was presented, the entire city could have been 
covered in one year, and every hydrant would have been a fire de- 
partment in itself. All city insurance men are familiar with the contract 
offered to the city by the Holly company. It would have given fire pro- 
tection in the fullest sense of the word and, at the same time, have im- 
proved the wants of the people as to water supply for domestic use in the 
upper stories of dwellings and manufactories. To the system mentioned 
can be added the further immediate protection by the use of fire extin- 
guishers, hand grenades, automatic sprinklers, casks and pails of water 
filled with fire extinguishing material as used in fire extinguishers. One 
of the most effective methods of extinguishing fires that is now attracting 
attention is the use of steam. The extent to which steam can be utilized 
for this purpose will be ascertained by the great steam heating companies 
in the future. Its efficiency is unquestioned. The New York Steam 
Company will in due time give ample protection in the dry-goods and 
other down-town districts, as their mains are extended. 

We all know that the present system of surveying is an abortion. It 
should be done by a full corps of expert surveyors, who are thoroughly 
competent and skilled in all the various branches of business, manufac- 
ture and industries. Their duties should be divided up into districts, and the 
superintendent of each district should be held responsible for everything 
within the limit of his district. All companies should be connected with 
the central office by telephone and telegraph, and the reports, when made, 
should be enforced whenever enforcement is necessary to make the risk 
a better one, improve the standard and prevent the use and occupation of 
the premises for purposes that would invite fire. To more fully elicit and 
carry out these views it would be necessary for each and every company 
and agency to comply fully with the rules as laid down by the bureau of 
surveys and refuse the insurance of all property in question until correc- 
tion of existing abuses shall have first been made. Landlords should be 
held responsible for the negligence and carelessness of their tenants, and 
this could be embodied in the lease at the time of letting the property. 
The cost of this method of survey would be a trifle in comparison with 
the present cumbersome and irrational method of independent survey of 
each company and agency. I would recommend the passage of such laws 
as would enforce, by actual order and service by the superintendent of 
Surveys upon the violator, the adoption of proper measures to overcome 
the dangers to his property and to contiguous property, and compel the 
Owner or occupant to be on the alert and keep all useless matter cleaned 
and carried away. Oily rags, naphtha and other inflammable material are 
very prolific sources of combustion, 





Fire Insurance Suits to be Brought Within Twelve Months, 


A FIRE policy provided: ‘‘ Payment of losses shall be due within sixty 
days after the proofs required by this company shall have been received 
at this office, etc. * * * No suit or action of any kind against this 
company for the recovery of any claim by virtue of this policy shall be 
sustainable in any court unless such suit or action shall be commenced 





against this company within the term of twelve months next after any 
loss or damages shall occur.” The fire occurred September 14, 1881, and 
the proofs of loss were duly filed. The action was brought November 11, 
1882. The defense was set up that the action was barred by the limitation 
of the policy; but the plaintiff claimed that the year did not expire before 
November 14, 1882, as he had sixty days in which to prove his loss. The 
trial court ruled in favor of the company, aud the case—Chambers vs. 
Atlas Insurance Company—was taken to the Supreme Court of Errors of 
Connecticut, where the judgment below was sustained. Judge Pardee, 
in the opinion, said: ‘‘ The limitation is lawful and reasonable. In words 
in common use and of plain meaning, an event is referred to as a starting 
point—that is, the destruction of, or injury to, the plaintiff's property by 
fire. The contract keeps the day upon which a fire shall occur entirely 
distinct from the day upon which the right to sue for indemnity accrues ; 
each is stated in plain and appropriate language.” 





Self-Abnegation in Life Insurance. 


Cuicaco’s excellent literary magazine, The Current, takes the following 
tational view of life insurance : 

Some things are certain. For instance, life insurance is a step in the 
direction of that abnegation of self which makes men better and nobler, 
So far as mankind have discerned, that citizen who loves his fellowmen 
and curbs his own passionate love of self rarely fails to profit, even by 
his unselfishness. The fine feeling which leads a man to insure his life, 
that his family may not suffer, both in spirit and in flesh, by his taking off, 
or that some generous friend may have protection when honesty and 
probity have been by death deprived of their office—such a feeling must 
develop and bear fruit in other ways which will be no Jess advantageous 
to society. All men cannot be rich or even economical. The possibility 
of accumulating large blocks of capital is built on the unwillingness of 
the masses to hoard their money. No scheme of investment other than 
life insurance offers to certain unsaving elements of the population the 
advantages which they need. In making investments poor men are not 
usually sufficiently impressed with the formidable dangers of interest 
paying. Where a man is a natural financier, the life insurance agent can 
have little influence, and is not needed. But it is safe to say that no leap - 
in the dark which a poor husband can take is so universally safe as an in- 
vestment in life insurance. The load of worry about the future leaves 
him. Since 1873 the States have, as a rule, awakened to the necessity of 
better protecting the citizen in this matter. It cannot be said that the 
present companies are not surrounded by every practicable plan of public 
regulation. With the general conclusions that life insurance is a good 
thing for all who are not financiers, that cheap things do not, as a rule, 
pay the best in the end, and that real policyholders are the only safe ad- 
visers, the citizen has a line of conduct open to him which cannot result 
in disaster. Faith in men, extreme punishment for its betrayal, and the 
culture of self-abnegation are the lessons of life insurance. Let them be 
taught to the people. 





Increase of Risk While the Policy is in Force. 
A FIRE policy provided that it should be void ‘‘if the risk be increased by 
any means,” and that ‘the use of general terms or anything less than a 
distinct, specific agreement clearly expressed and indorsed on this policy 
shall not be considered as a waiver of any printed or written condition or 
restriction therein.” In the answer to the complaint for the loss it was 
alleged that by the storing of hay near the building insured the risk of fire 
was increased, and there was evidence which tended to prove that it was 
increased, but the court did not bring this question to the attention of the 
jury. The plaintiff set up a waiver of the condition of forfeiture by 
reason of the increase of risk. He stated that the hay was stored with 
the knowledge and consent of the agent of the company. The agent re- 
ferred to was the local agent. The court below ruled in favor of the 
plaintiff, and the case, Gladding vs. Insurance Company, was carried to the 
Supreme Court of California, where the judgment was reversed. Judge 
Sharpstein, in the opinion, said : The authority to consent to an increase of 
the risk was probably inferred from ihe fact that the agent represented the 
company at the place where the property was situated. As to who should 
have indorsed on the policy a consent to an increase of the risk in order 
to have it constitute a waiver of the condition that if the risk was in- 
creased the policy should be void, this instrument is silent. But it ex- 
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plicitly declares that unless so indorsed it shall not be construed as a 
waiver of any written or printed condition or restriction contained in the 
policy. Apparently the mode is the measure of the power. If so, no 
officer of the company was authorized to consent to an increase of the risk 
in any other than the prescribed mode. We donot doubt the compe- 
tency of the parties to stipulate that no condition or restriction contained 
in the policy should be waived except by indorsement jon it; and that 
they do so stipulate is too clear to admit of any doubt. The condition 
that if the risk was increased the policy should be void entered into and 
formed a part of the contract of insurance, and we know of no case in 
which it has been held that an express stipulation that such a condition 
should not be waived, except by indorsement on the policy, could be 
waived in any other way. The furthest that any court has gone was to 
hold that this did not apply to stipulations which were to be performed 
after a loss had occurred, such as giving notice and furnishing preliminary 
proofs of loss, 





Lumber Manufacturers and the Insurance Companies. 
To those not acquainted with the practices and experiences of fire under- 
writing, the difference in hazard and resulting rate charged for risks that 
have a tendency, when taking fire, to becomea total loss, and risks that 
promise fair salvage, is not readily understood. It is a cautious and 


broad-minded manager who never misses an opportunity to put up a 
chance barrier for his company against a total loss, and it is a wonder 
that companies do not insist upon more explicit understanding with the 
assured as to other insurance in force, taking care that too much burden 
be not carried by one company. The companies in the lumber districts 
in the Northwest have suffered much from fires in that quarter, and have 
recently inserted the following clause in their policies, which has brought 
out some unjust and uncalled for indignation from the lumber manufac. 
turers: 

‘*Itisa part of the consideration of this policy and the basis upon which 
the rate of premium is fixed, that the assured shall maintain insurance on the 
property hereby insured by this policy to the extent of four-fifths of the 
actual cash value thereof, and that failing so to do, the insured shall bea 
coinsurer to the extent of such deficit, and in that event shall bear his, her 
or their proportion of any loss. It is, however, mutually understood and 
agreed, that in case the total insurance shall exceed four-fifths of the 
whole actual cash value of the property insured by this policy, the assured 
shall not recover from this company more than its fro rata share of four. 
fifths of the whole actual cash value of such property.” 

The Michigan lumber manufacturers very foolishly threaten to forma 
mutual company because the stock companies have adopted this saving and 
only reasonable stipulation, and this is the way the matter rests just now, 








Austro-Hungarian Fire Insurance Business. 


Tur following tabulation, showing the Austro-Hungarian fire insurance business for the year 1883, is translated from an Austrian paper: 






























































| | Losses Paid 

| } and Reserved 

| CG P G Pp Rei | Per- Net —— > a Net Com- | Per- | Manage- | Per- | Premium Per-| p 

Names oF Companigs, | “TOSS *re- | Gross Fre- | Reinsurance | cent-| Premium jucting = lage to| missions | cent- ment cent- | Reserve | cent-| Prottor 
| miums, 1883.) miums, 1882.) Premiums. | 2°¢. Income. [Mand Loss et Paid. age. | Expenses. | age. | Pro 1883. | age. - 
| Reserve Prem. | 
from 1882. 
Florins. Florins. | Florins. Florins. Florins. Florins. | Florins. Florins Florins. 
Assicurazioni Generali...| 6,499,000 | 6,164,000 | 2,397,000 | 36.9 | 4,102,000 | 2,645,000 | 64.5 573,000 | 14.0 644,000 | 15.7 | 1,766,000 | 43.5 212,000 
Azienda*..... Mesaaee eas GZEPOEED | ccssccce 883,000 | 24.0 | 2,797,000 | 1,248,000 | 446 524,000 | 18.8 | $ 436,000 | 15.6 615,000 | 33.3 388,000 
CONOR... occccsccccces 475,000 468,000 247,000 | 52.0 228,000 | 124,000 | 54-5 | .---ee0- ist E weereues i wom 8 85,000 | 38.6 15,000 
Donau..... erccccccccces I,501,00@| 1,518,000 737,000 | 492 764,000 | 320,000 | 4i.9 139,000 | 18.3 | .......- A ome 25,000 | 55.6 | § 305,000 
First Hungarian ......... 3,464,000 | 3,952,000 892,000 | 25.8 | 2,572,000 | 1,500,000 | 58.3 287,000 | 11.2 312,000 | 12.1 | 1,722,000 | 669 596,000 
Fonciére Pest............ 2,585,000 | 2,426,000 751,000 | 29.1 1,834,000 | 1,091,000 | 59.5 284,000 | 15.5 281,000 | 15.3 611,000 | 33.3 102,000 
Austrian Phoenix......... 3,530,000 | 3,191,000 | 1,503,000 | 42.6 | 2,027,000 | 1,322,000 | 65.2 262,000 | 12.9 | ----.... | --- 711,000 | 35.0 | § 326,000 
Riunione Adriatica....... 5,299,000 | 5,053,000 | 2,462,000 | 46.5 2,837,000 | 1,630,000 | 57.5 SAG.GOO | EB.3 1 ceescess A Gee 1,432,000 | 50.5 | § 783,000 
BE seccoccsvccescoess 818,000 860,000 219,000 | 26. 599,000 342,000 | 57.2 108,000 18.0 151,000 | 25.2 204,000 | 34.0 10,000 
a 61,000 55,000 23,000 | 38.2 38,000 22,000 | 58.8 2,000 | 5.8 14,000 | 36.8 Geen | 35:8 1 ...ccses 
Franco-Hongroise ....... 4,148,000 | 3,452,000 | 1,689,000 | 40.7 | 2,459,000 | 1,675,000 | 68.1 308,000 | 12.5 189,000 | 7.6 855,000 | 34.7 221,000 
Mutual of Brunn......... 621,000 33,000 I7I,000 | 27.7 450,000 259,000 | 57.5 21,000 | 4.7 84,000 | 18.7 464,000 |100.3 105,000 
Mutual of Graz.......... 609,000 617,000 225,000 | 37.0 384,000 246,000 | 64.3 | f 19,000] ... 91,000 | 23.7 557,000 |104.5 75,000 
Mutual of Linz .......... 349,000 334,000 64,000 | 19.7 285,000 | 304,000 |106.7 4,000 | 1.4 CO A ere ee 61,000 
Mutual of Cracow........ 2,578,000 | 2,377,000 697,000 | 27.0 | 1,881,000 | 863,000 | 45.9 169,000 9.0 231,000 | 12.3 737,000 | 392 513,000 
Vienna Insurance Co ....| 2,003,000 | 1,865,000 752,000 | 37.5 1,251,000 737,000 | 58.8 206,000 | 13.8 | cocccces ee 420,000 | 33.6 | § 313,000 
PO caccvesssssces 38,220,000 | 32,965,000 | 13,712,000 | 35 9 | 24,508,000 | 14,328,000 | 58.5 | 3,171,000 | 13.I | 2,471,000 | 14.2 | 10,610,000 | 43.3 | 3,903,000 
| 





* For nineteen months. 
of the central direction. 


+ Profit on commission; the return commission from the reinsurers being larger than the actual commission paid out. 
§ Exclusive of general management expenses, 


+ Exclusive of management expenses 





Carelessness and Fires. 


Tue following is a condensation of a lecture by Dr. Tanner before the 
Louisville Polytechnic Association on November 10, on ‘‘ Carelessness as 
a Cause of Fires” : 

In studying the reports of fire departments of the large cities, a person 
can but be impressed with the fact that carelessness is responsible for 
millions of dollars of property destroyed every year by fire. Out of 1396 
fires in the city of New York in one year, 835 were from carelessness. 
The best authority on the subject of fires was Jas. Braidwood, who, 
during many years’ service as chief of the London Fire Brigade, gave 
great study to the cause of fire, and in his work upon the subject the fol- 
lowing statement is made: ‘‘ As almost all fires arise from inattention in 
one shape or another, it is of the utmost importance that every master of 
a house or other establishment should persevere in rigidly enjoining and 
enforcing on those under him the necessity of observing the utmost pos- 
sible care in preventing such calamities, which, in nineteen times out of 





twenty, are the result of remissness or inattention.” He might have 
added that the master of the house should also see that he carries out the 
rules he establishes for others. Matches first claim our attention, since 
they are in general use and are handled with criminal carelessness by all 
of us. In the city of New York, during one year, there were 439 fires fol- 
lowing the careless use of matches, and of this number children were re- 
sponsible for only forty-two. The report of the New York Department is 
quoted, since there is a regular board of inquiry there to examine into 
fires, and hence the report can be relied upon. Other causes of fires are: 
Rubbish in cellars, cigar stumps, etc.; gasoline and naphtha for cleaning 
clothes, and carburetters, etc.; kerosene and gasoline casks ; coal oil 
and coal oil lamps; the flaring and burning points of good and bad 
oil; curtains and lambrequins ; wreaths in churches; ashes in wooden 
buckets ; clothes left to dry near a stove or open fire, etc. Dr. Tanner 


then proceeded with the discussion of the careless use of matches, 
showing by statistics that 5000 gross of matches (144 boxes of 100 matches 
From this he passed to 


to each gross) were used per year in Louisville. 
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the use of kerosene and gasoline, pointing out the dangers of each, and 
then took up in detail the danger from wreaths in churches at Christmas 
time, of curtains, lambrequins and the drying of clothes by the fire. A 
number of other causes of fire were then discussed, the lecturer winding 
up with a short survey of some of the means used to put out incipient 
fires and the great benefit arising from a use of asbestos floor felting. 





“Coming Events Cast Their Shadows.” 
Tue period for the annual statements of companies is near at hand, and 
one by one the weaker organizations that have fallen seriously behind 
during the year are dropping from the ranks. The Commercial Insurance 
Company of New York was placed on the retired list several days ago, as 
also was the Shoe and Leather Insurance Company of Boston. 

The Buffalo Insurance Company has, during the past week, decided to 
retire from the field, and the entire outstanding fire risks of the company 
have been reinsured with the Phenix of Brooklyn. By last annual report 
the company had assets of $252,644, a reserve of $31,821, total liabilities 
of $34,372 and a net surplus of $18,272. The premiums fell from $146,- 
149 in 1881 to $84,727 in 1883. Last year the total income was $91,672, 
and the total expenditures $105,266. 

The statement current in Chicago last week, to the effect that the North 
German had reinsured its risks in the Rochester German and retired, 
proves untrue. Manager Claussen and Assistant Manager Muth say that 
the course of the company is in abeyance just at present. They desire 
that the American branch of the North German should continue, and they 
feel assured that they are fully able to bridge the present period of de- 
pression, and will be able to make money in the future; but it appears 
that the home management have a mind tg close the business up in 
America, and the obstinate interference of the home officials of this com- 
pany with the plans of the American branch is notorious. We think the 
prospects are that the company will retire from America. 

Our Chicago agent sends the following: “ The Hudson Insurance Com- 
pany has reinsured its outstanding Chicago risks in the United States of 
New York, and the agency of the lattter company at this point has been 
transferred from D. S. Munger & Co. to Pellet & Hunter, who have here- 
tofore had the agency of the Hudson.” 

The Hudson of Jersey City has assets, by last report, of $245,636, lia- 
bilities of $40,344, a reserve of $39,094, and a net surplus of $5292. Its 
business has been steady and conservative. The president is Thomas M. 
Gopsill, the secretary is Richard H. Wilson and the treasurer is Joseph 
D. Gopsill. The old president, James Gopsill, died last July and was 
succeeded by his brother, the present presiding officer. 








MERE MENTION. 


—For the past ten years THE SPECTATOR has been represented in Chi- 
cago by C. N. Bishop. During this time he has traveled extensively 
through the West, and has made friends with insurance representatives in 
all sections. His pleasant, social manners, his businesslike habits and 
his intelligence have made for him hosts of friends, who have learned to 
appreciate his integrity and to admire his frankness. Mr. Bishop is about 
to sever his connection with THE SPECTATOR, and to become a member of 
the firm of H. H. Brown & Co., insurance agents in Chicago. Mr. Bishop 
was formerly with Thomas & W. A. Goodman, so that he is not urfamil- 
iar with the details of the agency business. Henry H. Brown established 
his agency in Chicago in 1882, and at present is the representative of 
the Northern of England, the Glens Falls and the California fire insur- 
ance companies. With the admission of Mr. Bishop the firm becomes 
H. H. Brown & Co. While we regret parting with him, we congratulate 
Mr. Brown on having secured a partner possessed of so much energy and 
push, and who is deservedly as popular as Mr. Bishop is. We wish the 
firm a full measure of success in all their undertakings. 





—Last week the New England Insurance Company took out a permit 
for a five-story office building, go x go feet, at Nos. 18 to 26 Van Buren 
street, Chicago, to cost $55,000. 

—lInsurance men who in this era of heavy fire losses and small profit 
margins are able to indulge in the luxury of gold pens, will find the pens 





of Leroy W. Fairchild, No. 18 John street, New York, most suited to 
their taste. Mr. Fairchild’s pens are a very ‘‘ useful luxury,” and are 
unexcelled for superiority. 


—tThe sleigh factory at Detroit belonging to C. R. and J. C. Wilson 
was destroyed by fire on November g, and it is now said that the policies 
of insurance show it to have been covered at two and one-half per cent, 
while the board rate was $4.40 on building and $4.75 on contents. 


—E. B, Case, the Chicago insurance agent who was assaulted by an 
unknown ruffian some days ago, remains in a critical state. From last 
reports he was conscious and comfortable, and his friends are hopeful. 
His physicians say that his recovery is possible, but they are not willing 
to say probable. 


—The Equitable Life Assurance Society has purchased the building 
of the late Metropolitan Bank, corner Broadway and Pine sireet, for 
$762,500. This is about $113.52 per square foot, and is regarded as cheap. 
The society has also bought the two buildings at Nos. 112 and 114 Broad- 
way. What disposition the society will make of the buildings is not 
known. 


—The following is a description of a fireproof hotel by a Chicago 
paper: The new fireproof hotel is to have steel beds, asbestos mattresses 
and tin sheets. The bells will be tongue-tied, the elevator will be water 
balance, the drinks will be frozen, the bell boys will be polite, there will 
be fire escapes from every fire-place, the gas cannot be blown out, and 
guests cannot be bunkoed. 


—We are pleased to note a favorable fire record for Indianapolis during 
the past year. Although during the eleven months of 1884 there have 
been the unusually large number of 237 fire alarms, the total loss from all 
the fires within the city limits has been less than $50,000, Of the total 
number of fires 169 have been extinguished by the steamers and sixty- 
three by the use of the chemical engine. The fires at Haughsville, 
Mount Jackson and the fertilizer works, being outside the city limits, are, 
of course, not included ia the above total. 


—lIn the past thirty years the average of man's life has improved five 
per cent—from 41.9 to 43.9 years ; and of woman's life eight per cent— 
from 41.9 to 45.2. Of every thousand males born at the present day, 
forty-four more will attain the age of thirty-five than used to be the case 
previous to 1871, and every thousand persons born since 1870 will live 2700 
years longer than before. Thisis due to civilization, and especially to 
improved sanitary methods, which is adding to the average of human life 
at the rate of nearly ten years in every century. 


—The great antiquity of the apparatus of the Philadelphia Fire Depart- 
ment has been frequently commented upon, as well as the inherent de- 
fects in the plan of its organization. Chief Engineer Cantlin says: 
‘* When the area of Philadelphia is taken into. consideration, one would 
be struck in wonderment how a fire department numbering so few appa- 
ratus could cover so vast a territory. Other cities occupying half the 
space require a far greater force for fire protection, and we, to-day, chal- 
lenge a comparison as to expense and efficiency. No city of like sizehas 
been so free from disastrous conflagrations ; none show so little loss on 
insurance ; and all this in the face of the most wretched adjuncts to a fire 
department that the wide world can complain of.” 


—On Monday of last week, the jury before Judge Williamson, on the 
second trial of the case of James R. Paul against Charles Leyenberger, 
agent of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of New Jersey, re- 
turned a verdict for the plaintiff of $1. Paul was a canvasser in the em- 
ploy of Leyenberger, and on a misunderstanding as to the accounts between 
them, under the advice of his lawyer, he had Paul arrested on a charge of 
embezzlement. Ona hearing before a justice, Paul was discharged and 
at once sued Leyenberger for $10,000 damages for malicious prosecution. 
The jury gave Paul on the first trial a verdict for $5000 damages, but 
on an appeal the Appellate Court reversed the judgment and remanded 
the case for a new trial, which resulted as above. 


—The Canadian Fire Underwriters Association recently sent Alfred 
Perry to Ottawa to survey the city as to its liability to dangerous fires, 
and he is reported on his return to Montreal to have said: ‘‘ The city of 
Ottawa is to-day threatened by such a fire as laid the city of Chicago in 
ashes. I have no hesitation in saying that the fire department of Ottawa 
is second to none in the Dominion, and is, with its present head, a credit 
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to the city. The water-works will be found for general purposes equal to 
its requirements. But with all this efficiency, should the fatal day of fire 
once beset the lumber district at Eddy’s Island point under a piercing 
hot sun and a moderate breeze of wind ascending the river, the city of 
Ottawa is more than likely to be swept out of existence. Talk of the 
Parliament buildings being fireproof; in such an event a realization of 
the danger so patent to my mind, coupled by past experience, leaves me 
but one conclusion—nothing can save them or the city from a destruction 
far greater than Chicago, Boston, or any other fire that has come to my 
knowledge.” 


—The Atlanta Constitution, one of the most level-minded of the secular 
press on the subject of fire losses, says: ‘‘ The $250,000 fire in Golds- 
boro, N. C., the other day, resulted from boys smoking cigarettes near a 
lot of cotton. Most of our great fires are caused by just such tiifles. A 
boy’s fire-cracker destroyed Portland, Me. A kerosene lamp kicked over 
by a cow nearly wiped out Chicago. People cannot be too cautious in 
adopting safeguards against fire. Put your matches where the rats and 
mice cannot get at them. Don’t throw your cigar stumps around reck- 
lessly. Look out for defective flues. See that your chimneys are kept 
free from soot. Keep your lamps in proper order. Take care of your 
fires. These are some of the main points to be attended to.” 


—The telephone companies have found an unexpected opponent in Sena- 
tor Edmunds, who has been the cause of obtaining from the Corporation 
Counsel an opinion that the District of Columbia Commissioners have no 
authority to issue permits for the erection of poles even in alleys, and that 
to get this authority it will be necessary to go to Congress. This will 
doubtless help to facilitate the underground system, which is so strongly 
advocated here, and which the District Commissioners approve. Vari- 
ous experiments with conduits have been made, but with one exception 
none of them have thus far been successful. Washington is overrun with 
inventors, each of whom claims to have a system of perfect insulation, 
who are anxivus to have the District Commissioners adopt their patent. 


—In the course of a recent after-dinner speech at Delmonico’s, Chauncey 
M. Depew said: ‘‘I know of nothing that has such longevity as an apt 
application that is always applicable. I remember when Chicago was 
burned down, at the first public meeting some distinguished man made a 
reputation by speaking of the ‘ phoenix rising from her own ashes.’ It 
was a happy thought. While it occured to him it occurred to every other 
man in the United States, but he had the first chance to get it off. Every 
other orator after that got it off, not knowing that it had been repeated 
before, until, when anyone went to Chicago thereafter, his friends had to 
advise him not to mention the phoenix unless he wished to be assisted to 
climb the golden stairs,” 


—During the past week the litigation between the Chicago University 
and the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company has been going on in 
open court. Master-in-Chancery Bishop, to whom the case was referred 
to ascertain the facts, filed his report, showing that the university is labor- 
ing under a total indebtedness of $300,000, most of which is held by the 
insurance company. The principal legal questions for the court to de- 
termine are stated to be whether the trustees had the power to incumber 
the university property by mortgage or trust deed, and whether a court of 
chancery would not take cognizance of the case and decree that the com- 
pany was bound to refund the money it had received and actually used, 
even though the trustees, in executing the trust deed, had exceeded their 
powers. 

—This is from The Commercial Bulletin of New York: ‘‘ What is be- 
lieved to be a system of graveyard insurance has come to light at Oswego, 
N. Y. Soon after the death of Mrs. Thomas Burden, which occurred two 
weeks ago, a young woman named O’Geran began to institute inquiries 
as to the cause of her death. Mr. Burden became suspicious, and on in- 
vestigating found that Miss O’Geran was the holder of a policy on the life 
of his wife in the Metropolitan Insurance Company. The agent claimed 
that the application was oBtaitied by a man named Joyce in May last, at 
which time Mrs. Burden was sick with consumption. Mr. Burden and all 
the dead woman’s relatives deny that his wife ever made any such applica- 
tion, or that she knew anything whatever of the policy. It is said that Miss 
O’Geran held a policy on the life of the late Father Guérdet, and another 
on a prominent business man without his knowledge. Three or four 
years ago the city clerk received a letter from the New York office of the 
Metropolitan Company, asking for proof of the death of a man named 





Fitzsimmons, who died in the poor-house recently. The Oswego agent 
admits that Fitzsimmons’ wife was insured, but declines to say who holds 
the policy. Itis said that trouble also arose over the death of a woman 
named Mahoney, who died a few months ago, and whose life was insured 
by some outside parties.” 


—The Rochester German Insurance Company has transferred its 
Chicago local agency from Witkowsky & Affeld to Adolph Loeb. The 
change, from a business point of view, was advisable, and from a private 
letter received by Tux SPECTATOR from the company we have extracted 
the following testimonial to Witkowsky & Affeld : ‘‘ The most cordial re. 
lations have always existed between this office and our old and much es- 
teemed agents, Witkowsky & Affeid, and we appreciate the good char- 
acter of the business that they have always sent to us—an opening 
offered which would so far increase our premium receipts on a good class 
of business, that from a business standpoint it could not be ignored; 
hence the change. The same cordial feelings that have always existed be- 
tween this office and theirs exist to-day, and I trust they will always con- 
tinue.” 


—Among the many modern appliances for fire protection, few have met 
the more unqualified approval of underwriters or with more success in 
extinguishing fires than the Grinnell Sensitive Automatic Sprinklers. At 
arecent competitive test of automatic sprinklers, made at the instance of 
the New England mill mutual insurance companies, preference was given 
to the Grinnell over all other sprinklers. A list is published of forty-five 
fires, occurring mostly in large mills, that have been extinguished with 
little damage by the sprinklers since August, 1882. In eleven only of 
these was any claim for damages made upon the insurance companies, 
and in four of these instances the damage was caused by defective hose 
used independently of the sprinklers. Such a record is certainly suffi- 
cient to commend these appliances to propertyowners and to under- 
writers, 


—We understand that there is a dispute between the New York State 
Association of Underwriters and the local board of Saratoga over the 
rating on Congress Hall. The State Board has imposed three rates on this 
divisional building, the lowest rate being higher than the local rate and 
the highest rate being 2.25. The local rate is 1.25,and some ill feeling 
has been developed as a result of the variance in rating. Some criticise 
the State Board as not being sufficiently familiar with the risk to charge 
the local rating, and the secretary of a New York company cites this as 
an instance of the disadvantageous result of underwriters associating to- 
gether ‘‘in oppressive combinations in violation of all well-known and 
well-defined and equitable principles of insurance, the moral hazard of 
the risk often being overlooked, not being recognized as one of the most 
essential of all things in the establishment of a rate and its commensurate 
force upon the risk.” 


—From a business standpoint, says a Chicago daily newspaper, the 
season of lake navigation for 1884 has béen very disastrous. Scarcely a 
vessel has paid expenses. The destruction of property, however, has 
been remarkably light. The losses resulting from wind, weather and 
carelessness will foot up something like $1,000,000. The losses due to 
an unprecedented depression in freights will exceed that amount. This 
season the underwriters have made money. They have at least made an 
effort to conduct their business on businesslike principles. The result 
is that they have earned fair premiums and paid their losses with a degree 
of promptitude which must have astonished even themselves. Last year 
they paid out upwards of $3,000,000 for losses, which was about $1,300,000 
in excess of their earnings. This disparity in the comparative statement for 
the seasons of 1883 and 1884 is attributable to two direct causes. Last year 
freights were plentiful and almost every vessel was kept in commission 
from the opening of navigation to the close. Asa result, the disastrous 
gales that swept over the lakes inrapid succession found no end of victims. 
Hundreds of ships were sent to the bottom or driven upon the beach. 
Many of these pounded to pieces, and a large percentage of that class 
designated as ‘‘ floating coffins” was weeded out. All that could be got 
off were rebuilt or largely repaired, so that the fleet was in very fair sea- 
going condition at the commencement of the present season. But this year 
lake commerce has staggered under a terrible depression. Over one-half of 
the grain and ore fleet has laid in ordinary for weeks at a time, so that 
when the gales came there was but very little for them to destroy. At 
least two-thirds of all the vessels on the lakes have been laid up since 
November 1, thereby escaping the most disastrous storms of the season. 
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